* Páginas, escenas y melodías 

No es la primera vez que la literatura, el teatro o la música son el hilo conductor 
de una Unidad; en esta ocasión acompañaremos a cuatro amigos que se 
encuentran para asistir juntos a ia representación teatral de «Nicholas Nic/c/efap. 
ía nouela de Charles Dickens de la cual ya ha leído un breve fragmento 
en la Unidad 75. 

La Conversaron presenta dos situaciones ambientadas en el mundo de la música; 
en ia primera, una pareja transfiere sus problemas matrimoniales a un 
concierto; en la segunda, una estrella del rock expresa opiniones incómodas 
a traites de ía radio. Y a propósito de opiniones, tendrá ocasión de aprender 
algunas expresiones muy útiles para esas embarazosas situaciones que se 
producen cuando uno no tiene un parecer demasiado definido sobre un asunto 
determinado. Además, aeró cómo y en qué casos es posible invertir el uerbo 
y el sujeto en una oración. En una Unidad dedicada a la literatura y al teatro, 
era obligada una referencia ai gran dramaturgo inglés IVilliam Shakespeare: 
por eso, en la sección Reading se incluye un fragmento tomado de «Julius Caesar», 
tragedia en ia que el lenguaje es, más que nunca, un instrumento de 
extraordinario poder emotivo, no sólo político. 
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Alaska: el gigante que duerme entre los hielos 

A primera vista, el aspecto de Aiaska puede asemejarse al de un mastodóntico 
animal prehistórico, atrapado pora siempre entre los hielos. A lo largo afe lo 
franja meridional la sinuosa cordillera costera (Pacific Mountain SystemJ hace 
las ueces de espina dorsal, profongdndose hacia el oeste en la península 
de Alasita y en las islas Aleutianas. Sohre esta estructura , jrdgil solo en 
apariencia, se extiende un dorso enorme , cerrado al norte por la Broa Jes 
fían ge. Sin embargo, en la simbologid indígeno, el animal que mejor 
representa las características de Alasita es el oso: en efecto, la forma del 
territorio suele parangonarse con la de la osa mayor, constelación que /¡gura 
en la bandera del estado junto a la estrella polar, barias especies de osos 
pueblan los ambientes salvajes de la región: desde el oso blanco de la 
banquisa polar al Grizzly y al oso pardo de los bosques centromeridionales. 

En las fotos, ia Alaska fíange tfolo superíorj, donde se encuentra el monte 
McKi'nley (foto inferior), la cima más alta de Norteamérica. 



■ Mrs Harper was 
such a so-and-so 


Take a quíck look at the dialogue between 
the two people in a bookshop that youll 
find in this first part of the SPEAKING sec* 
tion, and youll come up against one of the 
oddities of the English language, There are 
two words, so and such, which are used to 
‘intensify' the meaning of words But when 
do you use one, and when do you use the 
other? Here's something to help you. 

There’s a golden rule which you can fot* 
low here, and it works nine times out of ten. 
So is used before adjeetives, and such is 
used before nouns or nouns preceded by an 
adjective. Take a look at the sentence Jim 
says: I didn’t know you were so keen on 
Dickens Here, he wants to suggest that 
Sandy is extremely keen on Dickens. As 
keen is an adjective, he does this by putting 
so in front of it, But when he wants to 
stress the faet that Sandy reaily is an expert 


















SPEAKING 




on Dickens, what do es he say? [f you Ye 
such a Dickens expert, what do you 
recommend? Because expert is a noun, he 
has to put such before it, not so. 

Expressions which contain so and such 
can come before da uses beginning with 
that, as we¡L This is just the way Sandy 
uses it when she says It’s so good that 
you'll never be able to put it down. 
Remember, though, that in spoken English 
that is quite often left out in cases like this, 
Sandy could quíte easily have said It's so 
good youll never be able to put it down. 

Apart from the 'golden rule" which you 
saw above, there’s another thing to 
remember about such and so. They can 
never come before a noun when the noun is 
itself preceded by a definite article, a 
demonstrative adjective, or a possessive 
adjective. In this respect, theyVe quite differ- 
ent from Spanísh, of course where it’s perfect- 
ty possi ble to do this. You can’s say, for ex- 
ampie, hís so amazinq novel or the such 
good noueJ. Expressions like these are un- 
grammatica!. In cases iike this, the tendency 
is to make the sentenees into two clauses: 

I like his novel. It s so amazing. 

I tove her novel. It's such a good eme. 

One final thing, You’ll notíce that there are 
a number of expressions in the dialogue 

which contain so and such, but obviously 
have nothing to do wíth intensifying the 


m -- 

Read any good books recently? 

Sandy, who loves litera ture, meets her friend Jim, a notorious non-reader, in a 
bookshop, Notice how the two of them use the words so and such: 

Helio, Jim. __ 

Helio, Sandy, How are you? ___ 

Oh, so-so. __ 

Why only so-so? __ 

Oh, nothing, I suppose. Just had a row with the boss, that's 
all. ___ 

Nothing too serious, I hope?_ 

Oh, no, Anyway, what are you doing in a bookshop? I thought 
you hated reading books._ 

Well, believe it or not IVe actually started enjoying it I 

recently read a book by — what Y his ñame — Salinger?_ 

Which one?_ 

The Catcher in the Rye. I quite enjoyed that So Tve decided 

to try something else,_ 

Made any decisions yet? _ 

No, not yet. I was having a look at this. 

Oh, Díckens. He’s great I’ve read all of his novéis. 

And the stories._ 

Have you? I dídnY know you were so keen on Dickens. 

fve never read anything by him. _ 

You Ye joking! But I thought you did English Uterature *0’ 

level! Didn’t you have to do David Copperfield?__ 

Yes, well, I did, But I dídnY read it._ 

You didnY read it?_ 

No. 1 hated literatura at school, you know that. Whenever oíd 
Mrs Harper told us to read such-and-such a book, I used to get 
the video cassette out of the library instead. Do you remember 
oíd Harper?_ 

Yes, ! do. She was a right oíd so-and-so.__ 

Come on, then. If youYe such a Dickens expert, what do you 
recommend?__ 

Why don Y you try this one?_ 

Nicholas Nickelby? Never heard of it!_ 

It's so good that you’ll never be able to put it down. 

I guarantee it ___ 

Airight, then. IT1 gíve it a go_ 


meaníng of a word: so-so, such-and-such 
and so-and-so. So-so is a useful expres- 
síon to have, because it's a way of respon- 
ding to the eternal question How are you? 
when you dont feel 100%. Such-and- 
such is used instead of a noun when you 
can't be any more specific. So-and-so, on 
the other hand f is used to replace a ‘taboo 
word’, that is to say a word which could 
cause offence. So don’t get so-so and so- 
and-so mixed up! 

If you want to know more about how to 

use so and such, you’ll find everything you 
need in the GRAMMAR sedion. 
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Ancient French 
table wine 


As you know, one of the biggest differences 
between English and Spanish is the fact that 
ín English adjectives usually go ín front of 
the noun, whereas ¡n Spanish they go after it 
But what happens when yon want to puf 
more than one adjective before the noun? 
Let’s say, for example, that you want to say 
that a particular type of wine is very oíd, 
comes from France, is usually served with 
meáis, is red, and tastes horrible, How can 
you do it? 

There is, in fact, a spedfic order ín which 
you ha ve to put these adjectives, Just before 
then noun you ha ve to put the adjective 
which tells you what the object or person is 
used for: table wine, serving woman. In 
front of that, you ha ve to put the adjective 
which says what the thing is made of: wooden 
dothes chest In front of those, you ha ve 
to put the adjective which says where the 
object or person comes from: Scottish 
serving woman, French table wine, 
Spanish wooden clothes chest. In front of 
those you put the colour of the object or the 
person: red French table wine, bottle- 
green English wedding suit. In front of 
these go adjectives which describe the 
shape of the object or the person: square 
brown Spanish wooden dothes chest. 
Then there are the adjectives which describe 
the temperature or age of the object or per- 



A lovely oíd paperback novel 

Sandy meeís Jim and asks him how he’s getting on with the book he’s boughk 
Notice the order in which the two speakers put the adjectives they use: 

How’s it going? __ 

Oh, ít’s really good._ 

I told you, didn't [? How far have you got?_ 

Vm at the bit where Gride is waiting for that letter from Ralph 
Nickelby. __ 

Oh, you mean the part where he’s talkíng to that oíd Scottish 

serving woman.,* what’s her ñame again?_ 

Peg Sliderskew* 

That’s right. Don T t they talk about using his bottle-green suit 
for the wedding or something? 

Yes, íhat's right Fve already read that bit. Newman Noggs 
is there at the moment Oíd Cride has just putled a letter out 
of the big oíd wooden clothes chest, Now he’s gone to get 
something else* 

Oh yes... the eau d’or,_ 

Odour? _ 

No, eau d’or, It’s an ancient French table wine that Gride keeps 
hidden for special occasions. ___ 

Don’t tell me everything. 1 haven’t got that far yet!_ 

Oh. Sorry. So you like it, then?_ 

Mmm, It’s really good. __ 

Do you think you’ll be able to finish it for next week?_ 

Yes, I should do. Why? 

How do you fancy coming to see the stage versión? 

The stage versión? Of Nicholas Nickelby?_ 

Yes. The RSC are doing it. Ifs on at the National Theatre* 

I’d like to take some friends of mine who’ve just come 

over from America. TheyTl love it*_ 

fs it good?_ 

Well, according to all the write-ups, ¡t*s an excellent 

production. __ 

Yes, Fd really like that __ 

Okay then. FII phone for some tickets. 


son: an ancient red French tabie wine, a 
coid oíd square brown Spanish wooden 
clothes chest. Then adjectives which say 
how big or small the person or object is: an 
enormous coid oíd square brown Span¬ 
ish wooden clothes chest. And, finally, in 
front of these come the adjectives which 
describe some quality of the person or ob¬ 
ject, adjectives like beautiful, happy, 
stupid, and so on: a beautíful enormous 
coid oíd square brown Spanish wooden 
clothes chest. 

Phew! Now, it’s fairly obvious that in real* 
ity you would rarely, if ever, see so many 
adjectives ín front of a noun. The máxi¬ 
mum is usually about four of fíve. 
But it’s worthwhile memorising the 


order in which adjectives can be placed be* 
fore a noun so as not to make a mistake, 
even when you’re only using two or three of 
them. There’s a rather nonsensical sentence 
you can leam which will help you out here: 
Quite soon a train should come onto my 
platform. The fírst letters of the words ín 
thís sentence (Quite soon a train should 
come onto my platform) are the first letters 
of the adjectives in the ir correct order (Qual- 
íty, síze, age, temperatura shape, colour, 
origin, material, purpose). 

Finally, notice the abbreviation you’U find 
towards the end of the dialogue: RSC. It 
stands for the Royal Shakespeare Com* 
pany, one of the most famous English 
theatre companies. 
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■ Hardly had we 
arrived, than... 


Yoy may remember that in Unit 76 you en- 
countered for the fírst time a rather strange 
phrase: not only... but (abo) Ifs strange 
because you have to invert the subject and 
the verb after not only, even though the 
sentence isn't a questiom This isíVt the only 
occasion on which you have to do it, if you 
look carefully at the next dialogue, youll 
find the same thing happening elsewhere. 

B ---=¡ 

There goes Sir Mulberry Hawk! 

Sandy has taken Jim and a couple oí American friends, Roy and Marjorie, to 
see the stage versión of Ni cholas Nickelby, Listen and repeat; 

Why did you want to move? ___ 

Well, I don’t ktiow if you noticed, but in front of me was standing 
one of the biggest men IVe ever seen. He must have been nearly 
six foot six. He was enormous! So when aü the actors ran out 
the back at the end of the Ihrid scene i took the opportumty to 
move over to the left to get a better view. But no sooner had I 

done that r than he carne and stood in front of me again!_ 

But what did you think of the performance? 

Oh, ( thought it was marvellous. And the characters are excellent. 

I particularly liked Sir Mulberry Hawk __ 

Yes, he is good, isn't he? Scarcely had he come on stage when 
you realised he was one of the baddies, with fhose whiskers and 
that sergeant-major voice. ___ 

Smike’s good, too._ 

Oh, you’re right. And not only is he a good actor. He’s a real 
acrobat, too. Did you see that somersautt he did in the scene at 
Dotheboys Hall?_ 

i liked the scenes in Portsmouth, myself. With the Crummles_ 

Oh, yes. They were marvellous, weren’t they? I got a real fright 
there, though. Hardly had they arrived at the inn when that guy 
at the back of the auditorium siarted shouting, i thought someone 

had flipped or something, but it turned out to be an actor,_ 

So you're enjoying yourselves,_ 

Oh, yes. immensely. And it’s surprising, you know, because 
we’ve been here for nearly four and a half hours, but at no 
time was Marjorie bored in the least. That's some achievement. 

Whan we went to see Macbeth she was asleep after the third 
scene. __ 

Roy, that’s not true, and you know it. __ 

Hey, look! There goes the actor who plays Sir Mulberry 
Hawk! 

Oh, yes. What’s he doing out here? 

Getting a drink, i would imagine. He probably needs it after that 
beating he got from Nícholas! 




Look at these three sentences, for exam¬ 
pie: Hardly had they arrived at the inn 
when that guy at the back of the audito¬ 
rium started shouting; Scarcely had he 
come on stage when you realised he 
was one of the baddies; But no sooner 
had I done that, than he carne and stood 
in front of me again! As you can see, the 
sentences begín with hardly, scarcely or 
no sooner. Al! three of these expressions 
are used to begin sentences when you want 
to talk about something that took place ím* 
mediately after something else. And as you 
can see, in this case you have to invert the 
subject and the verb that come after them. 
Technicaíly, you ought to use than after no 
sooner and when after hardly and scarce¬ 
ly, but there are many English and Ameri¬ 
can people who do not follow this rule, and 
when and than are rapidly becoming ínter- 
changeable ín sentences like these. 

The same is true when expressions which 
contaín the word no are put at the begin- 
ning of the sentence to emphasize them: at 
no time was Marjorie bored, for exampie. 
Youll often find sentences like this in offícial 
instructions as well (beginning with expres- 
sions like under no circumstances, on no 
occasion, and so on), 

A third exampie of this shange phenome- 
non occurs in the second sentence of the 
dialogue: In front of me was standing 
one of the biggest men Pve ever seen. In 
this case, the sentence begins with an ad¬ 
verbial phrase which tells us where the man 
was. Again, phrases of this type are usually 
put in this position to emphasize them 
(writers often use this trick). And when 
they 1 re followed by an intransitive verb [like 



to walk, to sit T to stand and so on) the 
subject and verb that follow them are often 
inverted, Often, but not always. Because, 
unlike hardly, scarcely, no sooner and 
no, it isn*t obligatory to invert the subject 
and the verb here. 

There’s only one real exception to this 
rule, which you ve already seen. When the 
adverbs here and there appear at the be¬ 
ginning of a sentence like this, inversión 
becomes obligatory 1 : There goes the actor 
who plays Sir Mulbeiry Hawk! 
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■ Surely you don’t 
think that? 



The play’s o ver, and Sandy» Jim, Marjorie 
and Roy are talking about the aetors' perfor¬ 
mances. Gbviously, there is some disagre e* 
ment, and thís gives us the opportuníty to 
look at an area that we haven’t been able to 
examine before. You know, of course» how 
to say that you agree or disagree with some- 
one (you leamt all about that in the last 
Unit), and how to give opinions But what 
do you say when you ha ve no opinión at 
all, or when yon want to change someones 
opinión, or when you want to avoid giving 
an opinión altogether 7 
You’ll find the answers in the dialogue for 
this parí of the SPEAKING section. First of 
all» notice what Jim says when he wants to 
tell the others that he doesn't ha ve an opi¬ 
nión at all: Well, ["ve never really thought 


— ¡gH " 

It depends on your point of view 

After the show, the four friends are discussing the performances of the aetors 
and the actresses that took part. Pay attention to the intonation of these 
sentences: 

What did you think of the actress that played Kate? 

To be honest T I thought she was just a titile bit too stuffy,_ 

But do¡Yt you think she was supposed to be Kike that? She was 

playing a sweet Victorian maiden, after all._ 

Yes, but she seemed almost middle-aged to me. 

Surely you don’t really think that, Roy? 

Yes, I do._ 

What do you think, Jim? 

Well, I* ve never really thought about ít, to be honest_ 

I agree with Marjorie, I think she played the role very welL_ 

Well, I thought that girl who played Míss Bray was much better. 

Don’t you, Jim? 

Well, it’s diffícult to say,„_ 

Come on. Don’t sit on the fence all the time, She had much more 
stage presente, Don’t you think so? 

Yes, perhaps... I suppose it depends on your point of view,,. 

Exactly. Roy only liked her because she was more attactive. 

That's his point of view, That’s what he means by stage 
presence. 

Marjorie, that’s not true and you know it, [’m a good judge 
of acting talent._ 

Like the time you told us all to look out for that guy who 
played Macbeth in that production in Chicago. He ended up 
as a TV cop. 

Well, we all make mistakes some time. 



about it. Later on» Jim deliberateiy avoids 
givins an opinión, perhaps because he 
doesn’t want to upset the ¡adíes, and here 
he uses two other expressions: Well» ifs 
diffícult to say and I suppose it depends 
on your point of view. As you may 
remember from Unit 46, the verb to depend 
is followed by on, not from. And take note 
alsc of the phrases Roy uses when he tries 
to change Marjorie's Opinión: Surely you 
don’t really think... and But don't you 
think,., That surely is something of a false 
friend. Here it isn’t synonymous with cer* 
tainly; it means something like 1 hope. In 
the UK, surely ís never synonymous with 
certainly, in fact Americans can some- 
times use it in this way, however» when 
they answer a request or when they want to 
show that they are willing to help. 

As you may have guessed, all of the 
phrases you ve just seen are fairly neutral. 
You can use them, that is to say, in vírtually 
any situatíon. Youll be able to see some 
formal and informal versions of these 
phrases in the LISTENING section. 
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Un trozo de América a un paso de la Unión Soviética 


Situada en el extremo noroccidental del continente americano, Afaska (nombre que significa */a gran fierra*) está separada de 
ios demás estados de /a Unión por 800 icildmefros de territorio canadiense, una extensión diez veces superior a lo del estrecho 
de Bering, que separa Alasita de Asia. Pero la Pequeña Díomedes, una isla americana, dista sólo 4 kilómetros de la Gran 
Díomedes, situada ya dentro de la frontera souíéfica. En tal contexto geográfico, se comprende fácilmente la capital importancia 
estratégica de Alasko, A partir de la segunda guerra mundial, el gobierna central favoreció e intensificó las comunicaciones con 
este lejano estado: nuevos aeropuertos , conexiones terrestres a través de la tínica gran arteria, la AJaska Híghtvay, que une la 
ciudad de Fairbanks con la Columbio Británica; explotación de la linea férrea entre Fairbanks, en el centro, y Anchorage, en el 
sur. Esta última (en los fotos) es la ciudad más poblada del estado , aunque sólo cuenta con 250.000 habitantes. 
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Godfrey sits on the fence 

Here are a more informal and a more formal versión of the dialogue you ve 
just heard: 

What do you reckon of the actress that played Kate? 

Well, Fred, I thought she was just a bit stuffy, to be honest. 

But don’t you think she was supposed to be like that? She was 
playing a sweet Victorian maiden, after all, 

But DL. she acted as if she were middle-aged* 

Are you kidding? I thought she was really good. What do you 
think, Jan? 

Well, your guess is as good as mine, really**. I don’t know that 
much about acting. 

I agree with Di* I think she played the parí really well 
You can’t mean that, Fred, can you? 

Yes, I do* 

Well, I thought that girl who payed Miss Bray was much 
better* Don’t you. Jan? 

Well it all depends... 

Come on, Jan, DoiFt sit on the fence afl the time, She had much 
more stage presence. Don’t you think so? 

Search me! What do you mean by that, anyway? 

He only liked her because she was prettier. ThaFs what he 

means by stage presence. 

What did you think of that actress that played 
Kate Nickelby, Sir Wiiliam? 

To be honest lady Fountleroy, 

I thought she was just a little 
too staid in her performance. 

But wouldn’t you say that thaFs 
how she was supposed to be? 

She was playing a sweet Victorian 
maiden, after all* 

Yes, Lady Hartley, but she behaved alrnost like a middle-aged 
woman, as far as 1 could see* What do you think, Godfrey? 

Well, I canT say I have any real views on the subject, Fm not 
the connoisseur you are, Sir Wiiliam. 

You see, Lady Hartley, if you look at the whole of her 
performance, I think you’ll find her behaviour wasn’t really 
suitable for a young girl of barely twenty. 

Well, Fm not really sure,** aren’t you beíng perhaps just a little 
anachronistic? 

I agree wíth Lady Hartley. I think she acted extremely well 
Well to be perfectly honest, I thought the actress who played 
Miss Bray was much better, DonT you, Godfrey? 

Well, Fd rather not commit myself on that point. 

Come, come, Godfrey. Don’t sit on the fence all the time* She 
had much more stage presence* Don’t you think so? 

Yes, perhaps*,. IFs difficult to give an Opinión on it right now**. 

I suspect Sir Wiiliam only liked her because she was infinitely 
more attractive. 

Lady Hartley! ThaFs simply not true* Ym an excellent judge of 

acfors. 



It all depends... 
search me! 


Now lefs imagine the same kind of díalo- 
gue as the one you Ve just heard, but this 
time spoken on a more informal leve!. How 
would things change? And what would hap* 
pen if, instead of four friends on the way 
home after the theatre, we had two brds 
and two I adi es at a formal party after the 
show? How would they express themselves 
in this situation? 

On the cassette youll find two dialogues 
which show you just what happens in cases 
like these. The first dialogue is very infor¬ 
mal, and, as you can see, the ways of say* 
ing you have no opinión (Your guess is as 
good as mine), of avoiding giving an opi¬ 
nión (It all depends*,.* Search me!) and of 
trying to change someones opinión (Are 
you kidding? You canX mean that* can 
you?) all become shorter and more abrupt, 
which, as you know, is fairfy usual ín infor¬ 
mal speech. 

The seeond dialogue, on the other hand, 
is rather forma!, and once again the ex* 
pressions change. As is the norm with for¬ 
mal language. they become longer and a 
little more complicated. Godfrey uses the 
se nt ence I canX say 1 have any real views 
jon the subject for example, when he 
*wants to say that he has no real opinión, 
and the sentences Fd rather not commit 
myself on that point and IFs difficult to 
give an opinión on it right now when he 
tries to avoid saying what he thinks, Sir W¡U 
liam, on the other hand. tries to change 
Lady Hartley’s opinión by usíng the phrase 
If you look at the whole of.*. 


rnr guies® i® 
as geodas mime. 









































A ambos lados del círculo polar 

Puede parecer una paradoja que Alaska, el estado 
más vasto de la Unión (1.527464 km 2 ), sea también 
el menos poblado: cuenta con poco más de 400.000 
habitantes. Pero esto se debe sobre todo a sus 
particulares condiciones climáticas, caracterizadas por 
un invierno largo y rigurosísimo, interrumpido por 
breves veranos luminosos, en los que el termómetro 
marca como máximo 15 grados sobre cero. No 
obstante, las diferencias entre las diversas regiones son 
notables. La inhóspita zona ártica, que abarca más de 
un tercio del territorio, está poblada por unos pocos 
esquimales nómadas y por una minoría indígena. En 
cambio, la población blanca vive mayoritariamente en 
el sur. Los descendientes de los aleutianos, un grupo 
étnico emparentado con los esquimales, viven en las 
islas que llevan su nombre, las Aleutianas, y en la 
península de Alaska. En las fotos, la pequeño ciudad 
de Juneau, actual capital de Alaska. 
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Notas musicales 
y notas de reproche 


Aunque las dos conversaciones de esta 
Unidad están ambientadas en el mundo de 
la música, presentan dos situaciones muy 
diferentes. 

En la primera, un marido llega con re* 
traso a un concierto y en esta ocasión tan 
mundana consigue molestar al público pre¬ 
sente en la sala de una forma ciertamente 
poco elegante. Como es natural, su mujer 
quiere averiguar el porqué de tanta agita¬ 
ción y finalmente él deja escapar un pe¬ 


queño detalle que revela la naturaleza de 
sus actividades vespertinas. 

En la segunda, el presentador de un 
show radiofónico entrevista en el estudio a 
la guitarrista de un grupo de rock com¬ 
puesto por muchachas de color. Pero cuan¬ 
do la guitarrista expresa sus opiniones 
acerca de la discriminación racial y sexual 
existente en el mundo de la música rock 
se produce una gran algarabía. 

Señalamos una sola expresión, por lo 
demás bastante frecuente en ia lengua in¬ 
glesa. En la segunda conversación, Cherry 
afirma que está pretty sick del modo en 
que los negros y las mujeres de todas las 
razas son discriminados. En este caso sick 
no significa 'enfermo * 1 , sino ‘harto’. 


GEORGE HITS THE WRONG NOTE 

' Honestly, George. Fve never 
been so embarrassed in all mv 
Ufe. 

~ WhaFs wrong?_ 

~ What do you mean, what’s 
wrong? You were supposed to 
get to the concert at a quarter 
to eight t and you didn't arrive 
tlll half-past! ___ 

~ But I had an importan! business 
meeting,__ 

^ Donf teli lies, George. That 
meeting finished at six o clok. 

I know because t phoned Helen 
at seven, and Richard wa$ 
already home_ 

~ Er... weli, I had some things 
to do in the office.__ 

~ My eyeí And no sooner had 
you arríved than you started 
jumping around. Everybody was 
looking at you. Even the first 
violins!_ 

~ But right in front of me was that 
woman with that ridiculous hatf 
She looked like an exploding 
armchair! I couldn’t see a 
thing!_ 

~ And hardly had the second 
movement begun when you 
got up and went to the 
lavatory! __ 

^ Well, I had a little something to 
drink after work T and... ___ 

~ Who with? __ 

- With Sir WÜfred, __ 

- Mmm. And scarcely had the 

conductor taken his bow than 
you were off again_ 

~ I know. I had to make a phone 
cali._ 


Who to?„_ 

Er... my secretary. I wanted 
to know if she’d typed the report 
for Monday. __ 

Oh, yes? Tell me. Do you often go 
out for a drink with Sir Wilfred 
and come to concern with tennis 

shoes on?_ 

What do you mean, tennis 

shoes? Oh, noí Melanieí__ 

George. Who’s Melante?_ 


Ma/cing a scene 
behind the scenes 


Often the morid of the stage can be ¡n- 
credibiy ii/e/ike. Ifs not surprising, 
then, that the language of the stage í$ 
used to describe situatíons in real Ufe. 
Take 'scene*, for exampie. Not on /y ís 
!t US€ d ¡n a figuratiue sense to describe 
•pthings that happen, as in the expres- 
sion 'the scene of the crime' It’s a ¡so 
ased in other, more surprising fums of 
phrase . // so meen e becomes oety angry 
or emotionaí in public ; arguing with 
another person in an embúrrassíng 
fashion, for exampie, you can soy that 
he or she ís ‘mafcing a scene'. // some- 
íbíng happens ‘behind the scenes', on 
the other hand, ii happens in secret, 
ulereas the expression 'to come on 
the scene' is used to describe the op- 
peoronce of someone in a situation, 
and 'to sef the scene' roeans ‘lo pro- 
uide a basis for something 1 as u?eJJ ‘to 
oafíine the situaíion'. 
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AND SO DOES CHERRY... 

~ Good evening and welcome to 
the Pete Tumer Show. In the 
studio with me tonight is Cherry 
Hollywood, the famous lead 
guitarist of the black girls’ 
group, Afahlba. Good evening, 
Cheny._ 

— Hl, Pete-_ 

- Cherry *s going to be with me all 

evening, of course. Vil be asking 
her about her rise to stardom 
with Afahiba and shell be 
choosing the dises we’re goins 
to play as well. But first, Cherry, 
Yá like to start by asking you 
why you and the others decided 
to start an all-black girls* 
group, __ 

~ Yes, well, I have to say it, Pete, 
We were pretty sick about what 
was happenlng in the rock music 
world, Blacks were being 
exploited by white businessmen. 
Alright, they were making 
money, but they were making a 
lot less money than whites were. 
In addition, we were well and 
tmly fed up with all the sexual 
disciimínation that was going 
on__ 

Come on, Cherry. You can’t 
really mean that, can you? Sotne 


V\\\\\\ 

of the biggest stars at the 
moment are women- 

— Yes, but what kind of women are 
they? They aren’t mus ¡ciaos at 
all. They're like dolls. They sell 
themselves down the river 
because they want the money, 
but you can’t cali the rabbish 
they produce music, can 
you?_ 

- Well, Tracy Slobber isn’t 

bad- 

~ Are you kidding? You could find 
hundreds like her every night if 
you walked down Soho.., __— 

- Yes. Well, I think youYe 

exaggerating a little...__ 

^ Exaggerating! That’s typical 
of you men, isn’t it? As soon as 
some woman tells you a few 
home truths, you start trying to 
be reasonable. And make women 
look unreasonable and hysterical 
at the same time. Just as long 
as you hold on to the reins, 

That’s right, isn't ít? __. 

— Er.,. well, let’s move on to the 
first record Cherry's chosen for 
us, Whafs the tille, 

Cherry?_ 

~ "Women of the World Unite’, by 
the Female Gunslingers. __ 
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■ Cuando el verbo roba el lugar 
al sujeto 


La inversión dei sujeto con el verbo (o el auxiliar} constituye la ba¬ 
se de la construcción de las frases interrogativas: Are you Spa- 
nish? Do you speak English? Pero, como ya se ha indicado en 
algunas Unidades anteriores, también se utiliza esta estructura en 
otros casos. 

Los dos tipos de inversión 

Hay dos formas de invertir el sujeto y el verbo. El primer tipo de 
inversión es el más común y reproduce la estructura de las frases 
interrogativas, en las que sólo el verbo auxiliar se cotoca delante 
del sujeto, y en el caso de tiempos verbales simples se recurre al 
auxiliar to do: 

Rarely ha ve I seen such an exdting book. 

Not only ts he a good actor* but he is abo a real 
acrobat 

Only in the last seene did we realize that she was 
a murderer. 



El segundo tipo de inversión requiere el desplazamiento de toda 
la forma verbal, sea simple o compuesta, sin recurrir al auxiliar to 
do. Esta estructura es más literaria y se encuentra solamente des- 
pues de un complemento de lugar: 

On the stage appeared the ghost of his father. 

In the gallery was standíng the ghost of 

Hamlets father. 


La inversión después de hardly, scarcely y no sooner 
Para expresar la idea de dos acciones que ocunen una inmediata* 
mente después de la otra son muy útiles los adverbios hardly y 
scarcely, seguidos generalmente por when en la segunda parte de 
la frase, y la locución adverbial no sooner, acompañada normal* 
mente por than. En realidad, en el inglés coloquial when y than 
se consideran ya prácticamente equivalentes, por lo que se pue* 
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den usar indistintamente. Por lo común, hardly, scarcely y no 
sooner aparecen al comienzo de la frase y requieren el primer ti¬ 
po de inversión del sujeto con el verbo, es decir la anticipación del 
auxiliar solo: 

Hardly had they arrived at the inn than that guy at the 
back of the audítorium started shoutjng, 

Scarcely had he come on stage than you realised 
he was one of the baddies. 

No somier had í done that when he carne and stood 
in front of me agamí 

La inversión después de locuciones negativas 
Cuando las locuciones que contienen el adjetivo no, como por 
ejemplo at no time, under no circumstances* on no occasion, 
aparecen al comienzo de la frase, hay que invertir el sujeto con e! 
verbo utilizando el primer tipo de inversión. Estas locuciones son 
más frecuentes en la lengua formal y escrita. La ubicación a[ co¬ 
mienzo de la frase tienen la fundón de enfatizar el significado: 

We've been here for four hours f but at no time was 
Marjorie bored in the least. 

Under no círcumstances musí you smoke in the theatre. 
On no occasion have 1 seen such awful acting. 



De/ mar gélido ai congelador 

Cuando los habitantes de A/asfca fodauíd tenían que luchar 
diariamente por la su pendencia, la pesca representaba un 
recurso alimenticio de ia máxima importancia: el pescado, 
rico en proteínas y grasas, podía ser conservado fácilmente 
desecándolo o ahumándolo . En ia actualidad , ¡a imagen del 
esquimal que pesca con el seda! a través de un agujero en 
ia capa de hielo, resulta anacrónica, pero fa importancia de 
la pesca para ía economía de ía región no ha disminuido. 
Toneladas de saimón, ha/jbut. arenque, langostinos y otros 
crustáceos pasan de las bodegas de barcos pesqueros 
perfectamente equipados a las industrias alimentarias, de 
donde salen como pescado ahumado, congelado o solado. 



La inversión con los complementos de lugar 
Se usa el segundo tipo de inversión después de adverbial phra- 
ses de lugar, cuando tales locuciones aparecen al comienzo de la 
frase. En este caso, la inversión no es obligatoria y sólo se puede 
llevar a cabo con verbos intransitivos, como por ejemplo to wal, 
to sit T to stand, y si el sujeto no es un pronombre. Esta construc¬ 
ción se utiliza con frecuencia en la lengua escrita, especialmente 
en la literaria: 

Along the top of the htlls walked Cathy and Heathcliff. 
Under the tree was sitting the most beautiful girl he 
had ever met, 

On the stage was standing one of the biggest men Tve 
ever seen. 

Conviene recordar que este tipo de inversión también aparece en 
la lengua hablada después de los adverbios de lugar here y there 
(vea a este respecto la Unidad 61): 

Hey t lookí There gees the actor who playeó Sír 
Mulberry Hawkí 

El uso de so y such 

El adverbio so y el adjetivo such pueden desempeñar la función 
de elementos de refuerzo (intensifiers). Normalmente se utiliza so 
con los adjetivos y such con los sustantivos: 

I didn’t know you were so keen on Díckens, 

I didn*t know you were such a Díckens expert 

So y such van seguidos a menudo por el artículo indeterminado. 
Sin embargo, esta construcción no es posible cuando so y such 
van acompañados por un adjetivo demostrativo o posesivo o bien 
por un artículo determinado. Por lo tanto, expresiones tales como 
fhe so ínordíble nouel o bien hís such amazmg novel no son 
conectas. Para evitar el error, hay que recurrir a dos frases se* 
paradas: 

I loved that novel. It was so mcredible, 

I like thís book. Ifs such an amazing novel. 


En esta sección ha aprendido: 

■ los dos tipos de inversión del sujeto con el verbo; 

■ la inversión después de hardly, scarcely y no sooner; 

■ la inversión después de locuciones de negación; 

■ la inversión con los complementos de lugar; 

■ el uso de so y such con adjetivos y sustantivos, 



























Sobre estas líneas, retrato de 
Willíam Shakespeare; en el 
ángulo superior derecho , 
caracterización clásica para el 
personaje del emperador 
romano: en la página siguiente, 
una escena de *Julia César » 


1 Countrymea and lovers; com¬ 
patriotas, y queridos amigos. 

2 hear; note la ausencia de la te¬ 
tra mayúscula después det signo 
de exclamación. En esta época, 
las reglas de ortografía y de pun¬ 
tuación aún no se habían codifica¬ 
do. Por tanto, en este contexto 


Shakespeare las usa a su arbitrio. 

3 Cause: causa. 

4 For mine honour: por mi honor 
Mine es la forma arcaica de my. 

5. Censure me in your wisdom: 
juzgadme según vuestra sabiduría. 

6. Awake your senses: despertad 
vuestros sentidos. En este contex¬ 


to. senses debe entenderse en Ja 
acepción de razón, 

? That you may the better judge: 
de modo que podáis juzgarme 
mejor, 

8. If there be any: $i hay alguien 
Be es subjuntivo, un modo verbal 
que en el inglés moderno ha desa- 


■ Julio César: 
honor y ambición 


En el contexto de una Unidad dedicada al 
teatro y a la literatura no podía faltar un 
tributo al gran dramaturgo y poeta inglés 
William Shakespeare (1564-1616), autor 
de algunas de las mejores obras teatrales 
del mundo: «Hamlet», «Othello», «King 
Lear», «Macbetb», «Richard III», «Romeo 
and Juliet», «A Midsurmmer Nighfs Dream» 
y muchas otras. 

E! fragmento que presentamos en estas 
páginas ha sido tomado de «Julius Caesar» 
(1599-1600), la tragedia que nana el ase¬ 
sinato de Julio César, desde el momento 


BRUTUS 


Romans, coumrymen, and loversF hear me for my 
cause 1 , and be silent, that you may hear: believc me for 
mine honour. and have rcspect for mine honour, that 
you may believe: censure me in your wisdom 5 , and 
awake your senses', that you may the better judge 7 . If 
there be any¿ in this a$sembly\ any dear friend of Cae- 
sar s, to him l say that Brutus' love 30 to Caesar was no 
less than his. if then that friend cíemand' : why Brutus 
rose agaínst Caesar, this ís my answer: not that 1 loved 
Caesar less, but that l loved Rome more, Had you 
rathei - Caesar were living, and die all slaves i: \ than 
that Caesar were dead, to live all freemen?< As Caesar 
loved me, 1 weep for him; as he was fortúnate, I rejoi- 
ce at it !t ; as he was valiant 7 , I honour 1 * him; but as he 
wasambitious \ I slew- c him. There is tears- 1 for his love; 
joy- for his fortune; honour for his valour-; and dcath 
for his ambition 24 . Who is here so base 2 " that would 
he a bondman? 2 * If any 27 , speak; for him have I offend- 
ecR Who is here so rude 2 ° that would not be a Román? 
If any, speak; for him have I offended, Who is here so 
vüe- that will not love his country? If any, speak; 
for him have I offended. I pause' 3 for a repíy.f...] 


en que Casio trata de implicar en la conju¬ 
ra al noble Bruto, hasta la derrota de los 
conspiradores. La parte que hemos escogi¬ 
do es un extracto de los celebérrimos dis¬ 
cursos de Bruto y Marco Antonio, dirigidos 
a la muchedumbre de romanos presentes 
en el fuñera] de Julio César. 

Con la ayuda de las notas, trate de ana¬ 
lizar el lenguaje y el tono usados por am¬ 
bos y descubrirá que el discurso de Marco 
Antonio, más emotivo y cautivador que las 
desnudas y medidas palabras de Bruto, es 
un ejemplo magistral de habilísimo arte 
oratorio 

En efecto, gracias a su elocuencia, Mar¬ 
co Antonio logrará sublevar al pueblo con¬ 
tra los conjurados, sentando así las bases 
de su derrota definitiva en la batalla de Fi- 
lipos, en el 42 a, G, donde Bruto y Casio, 
cuando se ven vencidos, se suicidan. 
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ANTONY 

Friends, Romans, countrymen. lend me your ears' ,; ; 1 
come to bury x ' Caesar. not to praise him. The evil-' 4 
that men do lives after thcm¡ The good is oft 
¡nterred’ with their botics'"; So let it be with Caesar. 
The noble Brutus’ 7 Hath' 8 told you Caesar was 
ambitious: If it were so, it was a grievous fault 11 ', And 
grievously hath Caesar answer’d it 40 . Here, under 
lea ve" of Brutas and the rest, For Brutas is an 
honourable 42 man; So are they all. all honourable 
men, Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral, He was my 
friend, faithful and just * 1 to me: But Brutus says he 
was ambitious; And Brutus is an honourable man. He 
hath broughl many captives 44 home to Romo, Whose 
ransoms 4 ' did the general coffers 48 fill; Did this in 
Caesar seem ambitious? when that 47 the poor have 
cried 48 , Caesar hath wept: Ambition should be made 
of stcrner 44 stuff: Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. You all did sec 
that on the Lupercal' 0 . I thrice presented him with a 
kingly Crown’ 1 , Which he did thrice refuse; was this 
ambition? Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; And, 
sure, he is an honourable man. I speak not to 
disprove- 42 what Brutus spoke, But here i am to speak 
what I do know. You all did love him once, not 
without cause 4 ’; What cause withholds 54 you then to 
mourn 54 for him? O judgement! thou art fled to 
brutish beasts 4 ", And men have lost their reason. 

Bear with me 47 ; My heart is in the coffin- 8 there with 
Caesar And i must pause till it come back to me 44 , 


parecido casi totalmente, 

9. Assembly: asamblea, 

10 Love: devoción, 

11 Demand: preguntase. Advierta, 
de nuevo, el uso del subjuntivo, 

12, Had you rather: preferiríais 
que. Es una construcción muy 
formal y retórica, 

13.5laves: esclavos. 

14 Fres men: hombres libres. 

15, Weep: lloro. 

16.1 rejoice at it; me alegro de ello 

1 7. Veliant: valeroso, 

18. Honour: honro, 

19. Ambitious: ambicioso. 

20. 5lew: maté. Es el pasado del 
verbo irregular to slay. El partici¬ 
pio pasado es slain. 

21. Téars: lágrimas. 

22. Joy: alegría 

23. Valour: valor 

24. Ambition: ambición. 

25. Base: bajo, vil 

26. Bondman; esclavo. 

27Jf any: si éste está presente. 
En este contexto, any se utiliza 
como pronombre, sustituyendo así 
la frase anterior 


28 For him have 1 offertded: da¬ 
do que b he ofendido. En esta frase 
for tiene valor causal. Advierta asi¬ 
mismo la inversión del sujeto con 
el verbo. Se trata de una construc¬ 
ción retórica 

29. Rude: rudo, inculto. Es una 
acepción arcaica 

30. Vile: vil. 

31.1 pause: espero 

32. Lend me your ears: prestad¬ 
me vuestra atención 

33. Bury: sepultar. 

34. Evib mal, 

35. Oft i nterred: a menudo ente¬ 
rrado, Oft. abreviación de often. 
es un término en desuso. 

36. Bones: huesos. 

37. So let it be with Caesar. The 
noble Brutus: así ha ocurrido con 
César. Ef noble Bruto. 

38. Hath: es la forma arcaica de has 

39. Grievous fault: falta grave. 

40. And grievously hath Caesar 
enswer d ít: y César la ha pagado 
cara. 

41. Under lea ve: con el permiso. 
42 Honorauble: honorable. 


An Engíish composer uisits Mars 


England has neuer beert well-known for it$ cla$$icai musíc; be- 
jore this century, the number of English composer s who had 
made any kind of impoct outside its frontlers could be courtted 
on the fingers of one hand: the most important was without 
doubt Purceii , who iiued ín the seuenteenfh century Then r at 
fhe end of the nfneteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth, England produced a whole dutch for great com- 
posers; Eígar t WMiams, Stanford , Pany t Britten.,. Perhaps the 
most surprising of the se figures, and proba b/y the most infíü en¬ 
ría f houjeuen was a man wbo had a ñame which was decidedly 
urt-English: Gustaa Ho/sí. He was, in fací, of Swedish desceñí, 
but was bom in Bnlaín m 1874, Many of his worfcs are reguiar- 
ly playeé, but without doubt the most important and the besf- 
fnown is the /amous Ptoneís saite, which indudes the magnifi* 
cent pieces dedicated to Júpiter and Mars, 



43. Just: recto. 

44 Captives: prisioneros. 

45 Ransoms: rescates. 

46 General coffers: arcas del Estado 
4/. When that: cuando. Es otra 
construcción más bien retórica 
48. Cried: llanto. 

49 Sterner: más fuerte. 

50 The Lupercal: las Lupercaíes. 
En ta antigua Roma, estas fiestas 
se celebraban eM 5 de febrero de 
cada año en el lugar en que, según 
la leyenda. Flómulo y Remo habían 
sido amamantados por una loba 
51.1 thrice presented him with a 


kingly crawn: tres veces le he ofre¬ 
cido una corona real 
52 Dispro ve: desmentir 

53. Not without cause: no sin 
motivo. 

54. Withholds: impide 

55. To mourn: sentir dolor, doler¬ 
se por la muerte de alguien 

56. 0 judgementí thou art fled to 
brutish beasts: ¡oh juicio! Has hui¬ 
do a bestias brutales. 

57. Bear with me: soportadme. 

58 Coffin: ataúd. 

59. Till it come back to me: hasta 
que vuelva a m!. 
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¿Qué es lo que piensas acerca de...? 

í ¡II ( _ Are you kídding? 

/ | [ || Biit don’t you think.» 

l\v ^ But wou ^ n í V ou say that... 

^ If you look at the whole of... 

| t I suppose it depends on... 

/ \ It f s difficult to gíve an Opinión on ít right now 

4-^Aw Sea re K me! 

Surely you don't really thínk that.. 

Well t I can't say I have any real views on the subject 
Well, Pd rather not commit myself on that point 
Well P it all depends,*, 

Weíl r it*s difficult to say.„ 

Well, Pve never really thought about ít 
You can't mean that 
Your guess is as good as mine 



actor 

audítorinm 

baddy 

barely 

bookshop 

character 

chest 

(to) commit oneself 
coitcert 
conductor 
di se 
(to) end up 
(to) exaggerate 
first violín 
(to) flip 
(to) give (t a go 
group 
(to) guarantee 
(to) hold on to 
the reins 
Home truth 
(to) jump around 


acíor 
auditorio 
malvado, malo 
apenas, a duras 
penas 
librería 
personaje 
arcón 

comprometerse 

concierto 

director de orquesta 

disco 

terminar 

exagerar 

primer violín 

enloquecer 

intentar 

grupo, conjunto 
garantizar 

llevar las riendas 
verdad desagradable 
saltar 



lavatory 
lead guitarist 
libra ry 
literatura 
maíden 

movement 
musícian 
my eyel 
novel 
paperback 
performance 

play 

produetion 

record 

rise 


servicios, lavabos 

guitarrista solista 

biblioteca 

literatura 

doncella 

movimiento 

músico 

[tonterías! 

novela 

libro en rústica 

representación, 

interpretación 

obra teatral 

producción 

disco 

subida, ascenso 


Synonyms and antonyms 


E! sustantivo hadóle (a veces se escribe 
también baddy. pero el plural es siempre 
búddies) se utiliza de modo informal para 
designar ai *ma/o* de una película, un l'h 
hro, una obra de teatro , etc. En cambio * 
al * bueno* se le designa con el sustantivo 
goodie (o bien goddy), término que. a dife¬ 
rencia de baddy, con el transcurso dei tiem¬ 
po ha adquirido otros significados i Puede, 
en efecto, referirse a las ■ golosinas ' (The 
table wasjuil of goodiesfor the children). 
o bien a algo particularmente agradable 
o deseable (With a manager’s salaty, he 
wqs ab/e to afford all the goodies that Ufe 
has to offer). Por último, fíjese en e/ sus¬ 
tantivo goody^goody, que describe a quien 
asume actitudes uirtuosas con el fin de ob¬ 
tener la aprobación de quienes íe rodean, 
y corresponde, por ío tanto, a/ espartoI 
tartufo\ 'hipócrita\ En Estados Unidos 
una persona de este tipo es definida con 
la graciosa expresión goody tu?o-shoes + 


scarcely 
se ene 
sergeant-major 
serving ivoman 
(to) sit on the fence 
so-and-so 
somersault 
so-so 
stage presence 
stage versión 
staid 
stardom 
story 
scuffy 
such-and-such 
(to) take a bow 


truly 

(to) turn out to be 
whiskers 
write-up 


a duras penas 
escena, escenario 
sargento mayor 
sirvienta 
estar indeciso 
persona odiosa 
cabriola, voltereta 
así, así 

presencia escénica 
versión teatral 
serio, reservado 
estrellato 
cuento, historia 
abunido 
y tal y cual 
aparecer en et 
escenario para 
recibir los aplausos 
verdaderamente, 
realmente 
resultar 
patillas 

comentario, crítica 



































Tierra preciosa y olvidada 

Et destíno de Aiaska es ser uno fierro olvidado por e¡ mundo, saho cuando 
déspjerfa impremías ráfagas de interés económico. La explotación comenzó 
con bs pieles. A partir del siglo XVHI, los rusos depredaron b región de sus 
óe/í/simos anímales de ualioso pelaje £n 1799 se fundó una compañía 
comercial ruso-a menea na que esclavizó a ios oieuííanos y maltraía a los tribus 
indígenas, Mas tarde, cuando los animales comenzaron a escasear ■ los rusos 
no consideraron conteniente la permanencia en Clasica, y en 1567 cedieron 
este territorio a ¡os americanos por la módica suma de 7.800.000 dólares: 
aproximadamente 2 centavos por acre. Y hubo incluso quienes consideraron 
excesiva esta cifra. En las fotos, el paisaje meridional en tomo a W/híle Pass. 
cerca de Haines. 
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Un glaciar que llega hasta el mar 


El famoso naíurúiisía John Muir, que en ei siglo pasado promouió la creación 
de bellísimos parques nacionales en Estados Unidos, pasó por Glacier Bay en 
1879. inmediatamente se sintió impresionado por el grandioso escenano del 
fiordo: masas cristalinas desprendidas del glaciar flotando en ei agua y al fondo 
montañas de 4.000 metros de altitud. Mas tarde , Muir escribió: *Eran las 
montañas mós alfas y mds blancas y el mayor glaciar que jamas había visto > 
Actualmente esta zona forma porte dei Glacier Bay Nationai Park (en las fotosl 
cuyo acceso esfó rígidamente controlado para proteger a la fauna terrestre y 
marina: osos, coyotes, lobos, ballenas y focas. Sólo así es posible admirar uno 
de los ambientes nórdicos mejor conservados de la Tierra. 
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ExerciseX _ _ _ 

En cada uno de estos diálogos hay alguien 
que desentona. ¿Quién es y por qué? Sus¬ 
tituya la frase que no encaja por una de 
tono más adecuado a la situación: 

a) Sir William; Personally, 1 think 
the play wasn't very successfuL 
Sir Godfrey: Are yon kidding* Bill? 
í thought it was the bees' linees! 

b) Hat: Great play, wasn’t it? 

Jan: Wdl, ¡f you look at the 
play as a whole, í think you’ll 
find you’re wrong. 

c) Lady Snobb: She’s an excellent 
actress, isn't she? 

Lady Haughty: Search meí 

d) Lord Brown: Th¡s must be the best 
symphony Mozart ever composed. 
Lord Snooty: You can't mean 
that can you, Phil? I thought it 
was lousy, 

e) Sam: Don't you think Heller's 
a really good wríter? 

Tom: WeIl T to be honest, ít's 
difficult to give an opinión right 
now. 

f) Fred: She's a great actress, isn’t 
she? 

ElJy: Y can’t say I have any real 
views on the subject 





































EXERCISES • 


UNIT 

79 


Exercise 2 

Agregue entre cada pareja de palabras la 
letra con la cual termina la primera y co¬ 
mienza la segunda. Las letras agregadas 
formarán una frase: 


a) stanza (—) ria 

b) autho {—) eggae music 

c) scen (—) ncyclopedia 

d) sketc {—) ero 

e) bookstor (—) nter 

f) dram (—) d-íib 

g) vi lia i (—) ovelist 

h) baila {—) ress circle 

i) bras (—) axophone 

j) autograp (—} orn 

k) catalogu (—) ntrance 

l) interpre {—) une up 

m) what a Toad oí rubbts (—) eroine 
nj pros (—) xít 
ñ) oper (—) ct 

o) poe (—} heatre 

p) publishe (—) ow 

q) footnot (—) xeunt 

r) son (—) allery 

s) piccol (—) ut of stock 

t) monologu {—) ncydopaedia 

u) dnimme {—) ehearsal 

v) Une (—) (rings 



E xerci se 3 _ 

-- b 

Este ejercicio es un dictado tomado 
de la sección Reading, Escuche toda 
la grabación, luego vuelva a escu- 
charla y transcriba el fragmento 
aparte. Después confronte lo que ha 
escrito con ei texto que figura en las 
soluciones. 



Exercise 4____ 

Ordene las palabras correctamente, de mo¬ 
do que formen frases que tengan sentido: 

a) Th ere/ is/a/ va ude vi lie/big/ red 
/old/brick/beautiful/theatre 
/in/New/Orleans* 

b) The/oíd/serving/fat/wornan 
/French/horribíe/was/the 
/villain/of/the/piece. 

c) In/the/case/was/a/Moroccan 
/round/strange/wind/brass 
/instrument. 

d) Fagin/is/a/tiny/thin/ancient 
/s ly/J e w/who/appea rs/in 
/Oliver/Twist. 

e) This/instrument/wooden/strmg 
,/e n orm ous/b rown/wa s/iu s ed 
/in/the/fifteenth/century. 

0 He/was/reading/an/history/old 
/ le ather bo u nd/G e r m a n 
/enormous/book, 

gj The/Kero/was/an/slim/young 
/handsome/slave/Greek/boy. 

h) A/American/mmute/old 
/ decrepit/thin/conductor 
/stepped/onto/the/podium, 

i) Chandler s/chilling/detective 
/African/fasrinating/story 
/was/written/in/just/three 
/weeks* 


Exercise 5 ____ 

Una cada pareja de frases de tal modo que 
formen una sola, utilizando scarcely, hardly* 
no sooner, no, o bien la expresión adver¬ 
bial de lugar que encontrará en la primera 
de las dos frases: 


a) A woman was ín front of me. 

She had an enormous hat 

b) I sat down* Then the play started. 

c) I read his first novel. Then I went 
out an bought his second novel. 

d) You mustn't smoke in the theatre, 
You mustn't do this at any time, 

e) He walked onto the podium* Then 
the a ud i en ce cheered. 

f) He walked onto the stage, 

The audience started booing, 

g) This ticket mustn’t be resold. 

This mu$t not be done under any 
ci r cu mst anees, 

h) The actor who played Ralph 
Nickelby is there* He is comíng 
here + 

i) A man was in the bookshop* 

He was looktng for a novel by 
Charles Reade. 

j) An actor sat under the tree. 

He was learning his lines. 
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Oro amarillo y oro negro 


Cuando Estados Unidos compró básico a ios rusos, aún no sospechaba /as riquezas que escondía su subsuelo, En J596 se 
descubrieron yacimientos de oro en Klondike, en el territorio de Yukon> poco mds a Ud de la frontera canadiense Entonces , 
muchos aventureros ¡legaron hasta estas desoladas fierras del norte , desde donde organizaron expediciones de ida y uue/ía a 
Klondike. Poco tiempo después se descubrieron yacimientos cerca de Fairbanks, que provocaron ¡a famosa fiebre de! oro. 

£1 descubrimiento de petróleo, mds reciente , se produjo tras el ingreso de Aíasfca en la Union (1959): los primeros pozos se 
excavaron en 1968 en Prudhoe Bay. en ia costa ártica. Para transportar el petróleo se construyo un oleoducto de 1-300 km 
hasta Valdez (foto inferior), en el Prince WiiiiQm Sound (foto superior% un puerto resguardado y libre de hielos. 































